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EROSION
Then there is the growing threat of soil erosion, largely
a man-made problem. Many tracts of the earth which are
now desert and sterile, as in Mesopotamia, the Sahara and
certainly the "dust-bowl" region of the United States, were
once fertile, but their protective covering having been
steadily denuded by reckless exploitation or the effects of
shifting cultivation, rainfall has washed away the top soil
and erosion has set in. In Africa, the process is still con-
tinuing; the area of the Sahara, for example, is gradually
extending, and drastic efforts must now be, and are being,
made to halt it and reverse the cycle.
There are many lines of attack. Shifting cultivation, for
example, must be discouraged and new methods of agricul-
ture introduced. Roving herds of cattle must be controlled
and reduced, and improved methods of breeding livestock
inculcated amongst native peoples. Where trees and bush
have been extensively burned *or cut down, afforestation
must be started. Ridge drainage and terracing must be
undertaken where the top soil has been washed away by
heavy rainfall.
These and other measures are now being actively carried
out in many parts of Africa and "in other Colonies, but in
Africa especially concerted effort on a large scale is required
if effective results are to be secured and serious erosion
averted, and this means intercolonial and indeed inter-
national action, to support and supplement, not to supersede,
all the individual effort that is being undertaken.
The field for forestry work in most of the Colonies, and
for irrigation and water-supply in some, is a very wide one,
and means more staff and increased expenditure, but it is
essentially reproductive work which in time will amply
repay all the labour and money spent upon it The same